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RON THE LONDON AMULET. 
THE ON THE LiCOR. 
A year or two before the death of Lord 
John Murray, in 1787, he built a house on the 
borders of his Yorkshire estate, where it 


skirts the high moors of Derbyshire, intend-_ 
ing to unite with the characteristic convenien- | 


cies of a farm to which it was aitached, that 
of a place of public entertainment. The 
idea was a good one; for as the house stood] 
high, andina lonely place, it might serve as 
x beacon to the benighted traveller in that 
mountaneous country, and could scarcely fail 
of being at times a welcome resting place to 
numerous petty farmers, condemned to carry 
their produce for many a mile, where human 
habitation never cheered their view, to the 
first populous town which offered them a 
market. 

It will be evident that a house of this des- 


eription was more likely to be beneficial to | 


hiin who occasionally used it, than profitable 
to him who should keep it: and although it was 
within a 
district, and in a manner surrounded by col- 
lieries, Many circumstances combined to ren- 
cer it improbable that it should ever become 
that bane of society, a popular public house; 
and the respectable couple who were placed 
in it, were evidently of adescription to forbid, 
rather than encourage the visits of the idle 
spendthrift and the dissolute tippler. 

The man was considered an excellent farm- 
er, and the woman a good manager, of which 


iousness, that his manly form was wasted,bis 
‘ruddy complexion changed to cadaverous 
/paleness, because all appetite had forsaken 
him, and that his nights were subject toa 
restlessness which medicine could not quell, 


/entreaty soothe, nor resolution control. Hay- 


time and harvest passed unnoticed by the 


most to despair by the melancholy supineness 
(of her husband, became unable to avert the 
‘ruin which hung threatening around her.— 
Their guests forsook the house, their servants 
‘ruled, or deserted it; and the neighbors, mo- 
/ved to compassion, or excited by curiosity, 
_ busied themselves with investigating the cause 
of a change so entire and so unaccountable.— 
hey recollected, that, although sober in his 
| habits and orderty in his conductt, he landlord 
| was wont to sing a song on hunting, and tell 
/a merry tale to the circie he liked; but it was 
| 


}also certain that he was both proud and pas- 
sionate to others; that he had an aversion to 
| coarseness of manners, which they held to be 


‘yidiculous in his station, and an objectien to 


as they termed it, crazy? 


| period of suffering, she could remember no 
ifaults. “Driven from the idea that the evil 
arose from bodily disease, by the assurance 


of several medical men whom she had consul- | 
ted, she listened eagerly t6 the advice of 


once active farmer; and the wife, reduced al- | 


short distance of a manufacturing | drunkenness, which, ina landlord, was abso- | 
lutely unnatural: could these faults of temper | 


sc far operate as to render him melancholy,or, | 


The wife turned a deaf ear to such sugges- | 
tions; to der he was always kind, and at a) 


evidence was given in the appearance of all | those among her neighbors who had lately 
around them; since, notwithstanding the | joined the Wesleyan Methodists,and more es- 
bleak situation and the stene fence., every | pecially to one good old man whom she had 
tuing looked in a thriving state, and within | long respected for his picty. But alas! no 
their dwelling there was an air of comfort and | Suggestion or exhortation, no example of sin- 
propriety, which denoted industry and taste. | ners turned from the error of their way, of 
i well remember him as a handsome man of | the conscience-stricken soul finding peace,and | 
turee or four and thirty, who was always seen | the mourner learning to rejoice, had any ef- 
at church well dressed, with a sprig in his| fect as offered by this humble teacher. The 
button-hole, accompanied by a little girl who linvalid heard all he said witha patient and 


quire who that person was; for determined 
silence now sat upon his lips, and with the 
exception of the words “1 wish,” which seem- 
ed to burst from him involuntarily, and to be 
checked the moment he heard them, many 
weeks sneceeded in which he never spoke.— 
| Yet even then his countenance showed that 
his mind was perpetually employed: there 
was an inward muttering, as ef thought tuo 
‘terrible to be uttered, and an apparent in 

tenseness of meditation on some awful sub- 
ject, distinct from religion, since it evidently 
admitted of no consolation, and could be blen- 
ded with no other cbject. In the autumn he 
| bewan frequently to leave his own house, and 
to walk outalone, more especially during tem- 
| pestuous nights, to which he seemed t_listen 
, with a kind of desperate pleasure. Never 
i did his feet turn towards that path which led 
‘tothe habitation of man, but with quick strides 
| he hastened to lose all traces of his fellow 
creatures, on those wide heaths and rocky 
| glens, where his strange gestures, or his inco- 
| herent colloquies were necessarily unnoticed, 
Often would his wretched wife follow him at 


ger he might encounter, or that he might in- 
tend against himself; and as often would she 
return in the utmost eagerness to elude dis- 
covery, since he forbade her interference in 
| terms of terror. He would come back before 
day-break, exhausted, but calm; creep into 
his bed, and if he believed her to be asleep, 
bend kindly over his wretched wife, and 
sometimes shed scalding tears upon her face: 
often would he kneel, and then deep groans 
burst from his bosom, and no articulate words 
of prayer escaped him. At this period the 
severe weather he encountered, and the long 
rambles he took, gave the idea to many, that 
nothing less than the preternatural strength 
attributed to madness, could have sustained 
him; and it was evident that the colds caught 
in her nocturnal guardianship had (together 
with her anxieties) ruined tue excellent coh- 


a distance, alike moved by fear of the dat- . 


‘lovely child; his first born and his darling. 


wore a gay bonnet, and a long dimity cloak, 
as white as snow, on whom he often cast looks 
m tenderness and pride. She was, indeed, a 


But the time came, when the landlord of 
the “Rising Sun’ ceased to occupy his seat 
at church, to saunter about his door when the 
hours of labor were over, and (what excited 
still more attentioh in so industrious a man) 
to rise with the lark, and partake the toils of 
his plough-boy. He sat in silence on one seat, | 
and when roused by the reiterated demands 
of his temporary guests, would start as from 
the reverie of the studious, or the slumbers 
ot the lethargic. 

- ne chance passenger would naturally con- | 
Gemn the lazy landlord, who sat in apparent 
stupor, as an inebriated sluggard; but the 
eahappy wife and curious neighbor alike knew 
that he was at this time temperate te abstem- 


abstracted air, and in perfect silence, and at | 


length arose, saying, ‘* You are a good man, 
and I thank you sincerely,but you are not the 
man to help me.” ‘*Imust get a clergyman, 
a really /earned man,” said the wife, not 
without recollecting certain stories of witch- 
craft, as told by her grandmother in the days 
of her childhood, which resembled the extra- 
ordinary case. A gentleman for whom her 
husband had always shown much respect, 
gladly obeyed her summons. He Was an el- 


derly man of benign countenance and kind | 


manners, and in the soothing gentleness of 
his address, for a few moments the impertur- 


bility of countenance assumed _ by the invalid. 


gave way; tears came into his eyes; his 
heart throbbed with agitation; but when he 
spoke, it was only to say, as before, ‘*Sir,you 
are very good; but, dear heart! you are not 
the person to help me.” It was tn vain to en- 


stitution of his wife, whe was evidently ina 
‘consumption. The opinion gave way as the 
spring advanced, from its becoming certain 
that his strength was also completely exhaus- 
| ted, that his shrunk and withered form cou.d 
|/not much longer sustain the conflict. Per- 
haps a sense of weakness rendered him at 
| this time as averse to be alone, as he had pre- 
viously disliked society; even now he preter- 
red his own little daughter to any other per- 
son. his diseased imagination, apparently 
disturbed by superstitious. terrors, the chili 
appeared a kind of guardian angel, whose 
protecting presence secured him from the 
evils of apprehension, and the appalling sense 
of a fearful solitude. The closing of a door 
in haste, the creaking of the sign post, ami 
more especially the sound of wheels near his 
house, harrowed up his soul, as if with fear- 
ful visions and terrible alarms, * 
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It was a pitiable, but interesting spectacle, were clenched, and his lips quivered with con- 


to see this man, in the very prime of his life, | 
wasted to a shadow, and bending with the | 
tremors of premature old age, walk out lean- | 
ing on the shoulder of a child seven years old, | 
‘Lo this child early sorrow had given prema- | 
ture powers of thought, which were united | 
with uncommon beauty, and that simplicity | 
of manner incident to her situation. She 
watched every turn of her father’s sunken 
eye, and never did it glance on a flower she 
cid not gather, or a plant on which litthe Ma- 
ry did not make some observation. If a bee 
was heard to hum in the young blossoms, she 
would repeat her hymn of “The Little Busy | 
Bee,” relate the story of every fable she re- | 


vulsive motion, as if from pangs amounting to 
agony. ‘Lhe wife, believing him seized with 
death itself, dropped on her knees before him, 
and with inarticulate sounds and sighs that 
spoke the intensity of her grief and pity,tried 
to pray for his departing spirit; but in a mo- 
ment she found he had taken hold of her 
clasped hands, and was drawing her towards 
him. 

**Mary, my beloved Mary, the time is 
come !—Thou shalt know all. Send this mo- 
ment for the Rector ; you know he is a justice 
of the peace,—/e only is the right sort of a 
minister for me. Oh! send tor him instantly.” 
The wite, bewildered with terror and dis- 


membered in her spelling book, and woo him | tress, gazed on him earnestly, in the persua- 
with a thousand endearments to ask her ques- | sion that the madness of which her neighbours 
tions in the catechism, At other times she had so often hinted, had now really arrived ; 
would lead him to his withered myrtles, and | but she listened in vain for the ravings of de- 
his broken gates, and playfully chide his ne- lirium. With all the little strength that re- 
glect, then spring forward to show where the mained in him, but in few words, the unhap- 
grass Was most promising,and prophesy a fine | py man continued to urge her to send for the 


hay-time. When every effort failed to rouse | 
attention and elicit pleasure, she would throw | 
her arms around his neck, kiss his pale fore- | 
head, and, as the tears streamed down her ro- | 
sy checks, exclaim, ‘$have you not one word | 
tor poor little Mary?” 

Sundays were now especial days of sorrow | 
for both Mary and her distressed mether, who | 
considered it her duty to send her daughter 
to church, about a mile distant, and the child} 
grieved that neither parent could go to the) 
good place and ask God to comfort them.—_ 
Qne Sabbath morning in the beginning of | 
May, the father was become so weak that he 
fainted whilst dressing, on which account 
Mary remained at home to nurse and amuse 
him. During the time she sat with him, the 
often-repeated words, I wish,” again pas- 
sed his lips; and the quick ear of infancy, 
now excited by an unusual anxiety, thought 
in the murmuring sounds which followed,he 
said, I wish 1 were hanged!” and in great 
horror Mary cried out, ** Oh father, father! 
you are wicked—you frighten me.” 
~ The wretched man burst into tears, and 
wept abundantly, as one bowed down by new 
sorrow. Often did he clasp his hands, and 
apparently tried to beg a blessing on the head 
of the child who had innocently reproved 
and deeply wounded him, but as often did he 
interrupt himself, as if scorning his own ef- 
forts; and finally he put her from his chair, 
and covered his face,as if afflicted with shame 
not less than sorrow. 

Mary was grieved to the heart to see him 
suffer thus ; but she conceived it her duty to 
relieve this burst of sorrow, as she had tried 
to do often before, by diverting his attention, 
and therefore went to the window to make ob- 
servations, and said to her mother, who was 
entering the room, ‘‘ I see all the people who 
are coming from church; there isa very pretty 
carriage with two gentlemen in it, and they 
both look atthe window towards our house.”’ 
‘© It is the Rector of awl his Curate, 
who have been doing duty at our church: he 
was there last year at this time,” answered 
the mother mechanically.-—**I remember 
him, and I lovehim,” replied Mary, **because 
he said father did right not to give Anak Os- 
borne any more liquor.” 

«“ Pon’t speak of poor old Anak, child,” 
said the mother ; ‘‘ it is a twelve month this 
very morning since I rose from my bed to see 
his dead body brought in. James Green is be- 
low, and has just reminded me of it.” 

«James Green is a fool, a wretch, my 
worst enemy!” cried the sick man, with an 
energy and strength that made his hearers 
start with astonishment ; but in another mo- 
ment he sunk back in his chair, shaking in 
every limb. Cold drops of sweat hung on his 
prow; his strained eyes seemed gazing on va- 
cancy with terror indescribable ; his hands 


Rector, as constantly repeating, “because he 
is a justice of the peace.”’ 

This was the very reason why the wife 
would prefer any other clergyman ; for she 
had, in common with many persons in her 
station, a kind of awe of the office, which in- 
duced her to feel that she could not throw 
open the sorrow of her long harassed spirit to 
one somuch above her. But the demand was 
imperious ; nor could she look in the counten- 
ance of him so long dear to her, without being 
conscious that his requests were nearly at a 
close. Mary was therefore despatched to the 
house of a neighbour, who was going to the 
afternoon service, and undertock to bring his 
worship when that was over. 

‘The landlord continued silent for some time. 
—He then asked for his dinner, which he ate, 
if not with appetite, yet with resolution, and 
them took up a cup of hot elder wine, with 
the air of one who had a duty to perform 
which would require all the energy he could 
muster. In his better days he had been re- 
markable for personal neatness ; but it was 
many months since the last vestige of this 
quality left him, to the especial grief of his 
good wife, who now heard him with surprise 
entreat her ‘*to make him look decent, by 
combing his hair, and putting him on a clean 
cravat.”—The hair was now white as milk, 
and the furrows of age marked the shrunken 
neck ; yet, as no symptom of disease appear- 
ed beyond general weakness, and it was espe- 
cially evident to all around him that he was 
free from pulmonary affection, something like 
hope sprung in the poor woman’s bosom, as 
she thus ministered to his wished not less than 
his wants. ‘If he could open his heart to the 
Rector, if he could get comfort for his soul, 
doubtless his strength would return, he could 
yet redeem his affairs, and all would be well 
again ; and she shou'd not be left with her 
children in sorrow and poverty.” 

But her kind office, though performed by 
hands now feeble by long suffering, did not 
fill up the time, and a fearful restlessness that 
threatened to dissipate the assumed strength 
of the hour, succeeded. Little Mary happily 
came back at this juncture; and for a few 
moments the fond eyes of the father looked 
upon her with delight ; the joy was of short 
duration ; for when she adverted to the time 
and said, ‘‘a carriage was advancing,” he told 
her to go away ina tone so full of deep dis- 
tress, and even horror$ that the poor child 
was overpowered, and hung round him as if 
incapable of obedience. 

‘“*Go away now, Mary,” said the mother, 
leading her to the door ; “ You shall come 
again when Mr. W. is gone.” ‘* No, 
no, no !” cried the father, “ she must come no 
more, she must never look on me again, so 
come back and kiss me, child, once more for 
the last, dust time.”’ 


At this moment the clergyman entered, and 
the poor child snatched a hasty embrace, and 
fled from the room. The father shook like a 
leaf, but by a strong effort so far conquered 
himself as torequire the presence of Mr. Jr 
who had accompanied the Rector. “You 
are very weak, my friend,” said the latter, 
**will‘it not injure you to have another stran- 
ger.” 

“No, sir; I have something to disclose, | 
must have ¢wo witnesses, and—and—my wife 
had better leave me.” ‘* No, James, I will 
stay; you will faint perhaps, and who can 
help you so well as I can?”’ 

In another moment the curate was seated in 

the room, round which his eye glanced mourn- 
fully, yet approvingly. It was indeed, the 
chamber of sickness—perhaps of death. Those 
long united by the sweetest and holiest bonds 
of mortality were to be divided; the house 
was about to be bereft of its head, and probab- 
ly doomed to the desolation of poverty, to- 
gether with the sorrows of widowhood; yet, 
in the fond anxiety and intense interest of the 
wife’s countenance, in the modest manners of 
the little weeping girl who had passed him on 
the stairs, the open Bible laid on the drawers, 
and the air of more than common neatness in 
all around, he was induced to conclude, that 
as in days past, the best affections of the 
heart had been here cultivated, so in the pre- 
sent time of suffering the consolations of re- 
ligion might also be experienced. 
_ He was called from this hasty survey, by 
the deep, sepulchral tone of one who looked 
as if he were even now an inhabitant of the 
tomb, yet spoke with a clearness of voice, and 
strength of lungs, which, in so fragile a being, 
seemed almost supernatural, and with a 
brevity and precision, seldom met with in a 
man of his station. 

**You see before you, gentlemen, a man 
worn down to the brink of the grave by af- 
fliction, by remorse. 1 am now going to do 
that which I ought to have donetweive months 
ago. Oh! that God may have mercy, and 
accept the only atonement I can offer !—but I 
must hasten. You, sir, (to the rector,) re- 
member poor Anak Osborne’s death, a year 
ago?” 

‘*T remember it perfectly ; he called at 
your house about midnight, and seeing that 
he was already in liquor, you refused to give 
him more. He was found dead, I believe, 
near this place, in a manner often perdicted 
by his bad habits, poor creature ; his wagon 
had gone over him, and crushed him to death.” 

‘*Yes, sir, found dead! Alas, but I must 
speak the truth-ad/ the tru*h. Anak, although 
asad drunkard, was a kind, good natured man, 
at ali other times; but when in liquor, was 
extremely abusive, and on the night in ques- 
tion he used such provoking language as to 
raise my anger to the utmost pitch ; so that 
my wite almost pushed him out of the door in 
kindness, for fear I should be tempted to 
strike him. The house was full of people 
who were returning from the market at I 
and she was in another moment called to at- 
tend them, and probably never heard the 
shameful language he uttered against “er ; 
but unhappily I did, and unseen by any per- 
son, I follewed him out of the house, and in 
my rage seized his own carman’s whip (easily 
wrested out of hands like his), and giving him 
a violent blow with the butt enc on his temple, 
he fell in a moment (as I believed,) dead at 
my feet. The rage which had prompted me 
to this mad blow, instantly subsided, and hor- 
ror and terror possessed me ; but my mind 
was more alive to the dangers which surreund- 
ed me than I can describe. Another moment, 
and all would have been discovered. I was so 
near the house that I could hear voices and 
laughter, and from the light which streamed 
from the windows, I beheld poor old Anak, 
my victim, at my feet. His well-trained 
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horses were then obeying the direction he had 
given at the moment I reached him, and were 
slowly winding round the angle which brought 
them into the turnpike road, and I saw in a 
moment the possibility of escaping detection. 
Grasping the body, which at any other time 
should have thought beyond my strength, 
carried it quite across that corner of ground 
leading to W. , and laid it on the spot 
where it was found. During that time no 
sound escaped the lips, no breath issued from 
them; yet I thought that at the moment ] 
Jaid the body down on the road, which the 
wagen had now nearly reached, there was 
«4 motion of the heart ; yet I laid it down— 
ah ! then. then I was indeed a murdercr !” 

The narrative was arrested; forthe wife who 
had long been gazing on the specker with looks 
of incredulity and horror,at this instant drop- 
ped on the floor in a death like swoon, over- 
powered by the full and dreadful conviction 
which seized on her senses. Fond as he had 
certainly been of her, yet this painful circums- 
tance did not greatly affect the conscious mur- 
derer, whose mind was evidently strung up to 
one awiul purpose, and when she had been 
conveyed to another chamber, he eagerly re- 
sumed his terrible narrative. 

‘« {ow I got back to my own house I know 
not, for my limbs shook, my tongue cleaved 
tomy mouth, and my hair stood stiff like wire. 
I siunk in the back way, and came up to this 
chamber, where, as soon as I was able, I crept 
into bed. It was not an uncommon thing fo1 
for me to do this, after I had been busy in my 
farm, and was much fatigued ; therefore when 
my wife missed me, she was neither surprised 
nor sorry, and on coming to bed put out her 
light speedily, lest she should disturb me. 
Sue little thought I was not asleep; she little 
foresaw that I should never sleep again. 

“The horses of Anak at a late hour reach- 
ed his master’s house without their driver. 
That master, his son, and servants, instantly 
set out to seck the poor wretch, whose faults 
they too well knew ; and just as the morning 
sun broke into that window, there was a loud 
knocking at my door, and voices were heard 
demanding instant admittance. I jumped out 
ot bed, opened the window, crying vehement- 
ly, ‘he shall not be brought in here.’ At this 
moment it was impossible for me to see the 
body, for the window of the house, as you 
perceive, was betwixt me and thedcor. Ah! 
why did not James Green, to whom I spoke, 
notice these words ? Why was I not appre- 
hended, tried, condemned, and executed? Oh! 
it was cruel carelessness to me. 

“My poor wife slept soundly, for she had 
been much fatigued. I awoke her, and sent 
her down to the men. My heart bitterly re- 
proached me, for I knew she would be dread- 
fully shocked, for she was fond of the old car- 
man ; but I felt that her presence there would 
be a protection to me, and that she would en- 
force my commands not to admit the dead 
body into the house. Half asleep, she heard 
but partly what I said; yet, when roused by 
the dreadful fact, she acted upon it, called 
nae rvants, and led the party into the barn, 

€ the inquest was held. I pleaded ill- 
nem, and did not leave my room for some days; 
a false one. Such were the 
ry that a fever seized on 
ancied a fire was kindled in 
incessantly until I knew 
ble of when I became sensi- 
ed thoughts, to to recall my scatter- 
ing suspicion onde 
€ necessity of appearing 

ation, stil ran on Anak’s death, 
laid, with a Tt made of the blow on his 
each w De ; but and make my knees smite 

y my situation was not observ- 


ed, and another speaker doubted not but 
the 
blow was produced by the fall, and all agreed, 
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‘It was not wonderful that such a man came remember it in youth. The sign-post had 
to such an end.’ May wife at these moments | fallen, the garden was a wilderness, the doors 
never failed to vindicate him, and often to la- | and fences were in rnin, green moss crept ov- 
ment him even with ters, recaliing the time er the damp stone walls, and grew luxuriant- 
when he had given flowers and gingerbread ly on the crest of the house of Athol, which 
to the children, and she would then rend my surmounts the entrance ; all around revived 
very heart, by devoutly thanking God that the memory of this sad story, and stamped 
her dear James did not lift his hand against | upon this melancholy scene, a charactor like 
the poor soul on that fatal night. that placed on the brow of the first murderer. 
‘* As their conversation died away, mv 
alarm so far subsided that i got time tothink : Hrvpiess Inranrs.—MaAn comes into the 
then it was I became miserable, with a mise- world the most helpless and dependent of all 
ry of which I never could have formed any creatures. And, certainly, no object of suff 
idea before. My safety pressed on mv heart) ering is so calculated to touch all the tender 
as a perpetual sin no aiter-reckening could cords in our bosom as a defenceless child, cast 
expiate, and I fele that the mercy of God upon the wide world, deprived of the foster- 
could never reach me unless I suffered the ing hand of parental tenderness, and desti- 
penalty of death due to my crime. Often, | tute of a friend to guide its steps, relieve its 
when I wandered on the wild moors, have JI) wants, and wipe away its tears! 
thrown myself on the ground to beseech the — Previdence seems to have permitted our na- 
Almighty to take my life ; and when I have, ture occasionally to suffer in such distressful 
seen the forked lightning dance on the rocks, circumstances, to elicit all the softest emo- 
and heard the mutterings of distant thunder, tions we possess: and it is impossible to resist 
I have sprung forward to meet the storm, in the appeal without doing violence to ourselves 
the terrible hope that He would thus accept —For here it is Aed/fAless misery, without one 
his victim. Often did I resolve to throw my- , energy to relieve ‘itself; it is simple misery, 
self into the hands of justice, but the sight of wncaused by vice or folly; it is ex7reme mise- 
my wife always unmanned me; and atlengthI ry, heightened by every circumstance that 
soothed myself a little by resolving to do it at can interest the heart, that demands our com- 
the end ot one year, if it were possible I could | miscration, Surely, then, we shall not be 
live so long. I then became weak, and troubi- alike deaf to the claims of humanity—the 
ed with a thousand vain fears; I could not. cries of wretchedness—the sympathy of our 
turn my face toward the barn where Anak nature—and the voice of Providence;—but, 
had been laid : the sound of wheels reminded shall rather seize with pleasure the opportu- 
me of his wagon; the creaking of the sign nities afforded us, of meliorating the conci- 
told me that there I should be gibbeted. Yer tionof the helpless and miserable; and thus 
do I firmly believe that I have never lost my | answer one of the noblest ends of our exis- 
senses for an hour, nor have I allowed myself | tence. And, if our wealth, our influence,and 
to cease from feeling the perpetual sorrow 1 our talents are thus employed, while the sca- 
have so dreadfully earned, save when my | son of action continues; in circumstances of 
precious child has for a single moment beguil- , distress, and periods of suffering and incapa- 
ed me into the pleasures of a parent.” | city, which alike await the whole of our race, 
The unhappy and exhausted man ceased to | we may delight ourselves with the reflections 
speak, and his auditors, struck with severe | of a venerable patriarch: ‘‘When the ear 
horror at the dreadful narrative of the mur- heard me, then it blessed me: and when the 
derer, yet deeply affected with the sad con- | eye saw me, then it gave witness to me: be- 
dition of the penitent, were silent also. Atjcause I delivered the poor that cried, and 
length the Rector, who was a man stricken in| the FaTheRLEss, and him that had none to 
years, and deeply affected, arose for the pur- | help him. ‘The blessing of him who was 
pose of approaching close to the sufferer, and | ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 


addressing the words now labouring in his! the wipow’s heart tosing for joy.” 


bosom to him with the more effect. The poor 
man mistook his purpose, and by a violent ef-| REMARKABLE Sayines.—When Xerxes 
fort sprang from the chair, exclaiming, | Viewed his immense armies destined to con- 
‘Take me, reverend, sir! I am a murderer! | quer Greece, he exclaimed in tears, ‘* Jn one 
I charge you as a minister of Christ, as a ma- | hundred years not one of all this vast host 
gistrate of the land, do your duty upon me.” | */a// be alive.” 

In great distress and perturbation, the aged | When some one observed to Leonidas, that 
clergyman threw his arms around him, and | the arrows of the enemy darkened the sun— 
lifted him, as well as he was able, into his | ‘* Then,” said he, ‘* we'll fightin the shade.” 
chair, as in a tremendous voice he said, ‘*] | When Pausinius was about to strike an or- 
am not your judge;”’ and would have proceed- | ator whose opinion he had opposed, ‘* Strike, 
ed, but the countenance of the invalid was 4x7 hear me,” said the determined Themisto- 
now more wild and lived than before, and ina | cles. 
tenfold agony he exclaimed—‘* Ah! just so! Julias Cesar, after victory, wrote, “Veni, 
did his heart beat against my breast,—once— | Vidi, Vici; J came, saw, conquered,” and 
only once! Titus, Vespasian, *‘ Diem perdidi!” * J have 

A groan, that seemed to shake the founda- | Jost a day.” 

i ow | i is lips, < 

his long suffering spirit fled to its eternal |, But let ancient or modern history be pro- 
duced to equal the reply of Yankee Stoning- 
In it ten to the British commanders. The people 
and deeply did their ‘hearts labour in prayer | SP°™Y had wasted, when the Sie applied to 
1 the ld ‘them, We want balls, will you sell them? 
scarcely yet believe to be dismissed from the| /ReY answered “* We want frowder;—send 
| us howder and we'll return your balls.” 
woe-worn tenement before them. | 

The widow of this unhappy man survived | 
but a few months, and the children were tak), of religion, and regularly per 
en by relations to a distant home, so that gher to exereise the highest understanding. ‘That mind 
have no knowledge of what became of little | will never be vacant which is frequently reealled by 
Mary, that child of early sorrow. For several stated duties to meditations on its eternal interest; nor 
vears the house was either untenanted, or’ ean any hour be long which is spent in obtaining some 
found no abiding inhabitants; for fearful new qualifications for celestial happiness—. Viscellanies. 
whispers and heart-appalling memorials ren- | To love an enemy is the distinguished characteristic 
dered it a melancholy abode. Even last sum- | which is not of man, but of God. It could be delivered as 
mer, as I passed it in my way to Matlock, | a precept only by him who livedand died to establish 


| 
| 


the appearanee of desolation prevailed as I) ‘t by his example. — 
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AY 17, 1828. 


Lr Weave busily engaged in reprindng the first No. 
of this volume, ona sheet to eor respoud with this, so 
‘hat the work may be bound at the end of the year. 
Although this is an expensive job, yet justice requires 
that offers should not suffer by any disappointments 
which happen tous. ‘The number when reprinted will 


be forwarded to each subseriber, which will probably | 


bein about two wecks from this. 


The description of the engraving of Harper’s Ferry | 


will appear in the reprint of the first number of this 
volume, to which it properly belongs. 

or two articles from correspondents are reecived, 
and will be attended to in season. 


Our subseribers are informed (sueh as think the 
Ariel worth preserving, ) that if in our power, all the 
ioissing numbers will be gratuitously supplied at the 
end of the year. 


The Cincinnati Society of Charleston assembled on 


the 19th ult. to celebrate the battle of Lexington. ‘The | 


President delivered a short address on the occasion, in | 
whieh he introduced the following Revolutionary 
Anecdote, which we copy fvom the Charlestou Mereury: 

** Accidentally easting my eyes on the Obituary No- 
tices contained in amoruing paper pereeived that our 
institution had lost a distinguished member by the 
death of Major David Lenox, President of the State 
Soeiety of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. As L have | 
it in contemplation very speedily to publish a seeond 
series of Revolutionary Aucedotes, | do not fear to of- 
fond by narrating one of them, not ouly highly honor- 
shble to our departed friend, but, at the same time, 
strongly indieative of the firmness of character that 
distinguished our excellent Vice President, Major 
Hamilton, throughout oar arduous struggle for iIndepen- 
denee. 

“The same spirit of oppression that distinguished 
the officers of the British Army in the South, was in- 
dalged and exercised in the Middle and Eastern States, | 
with uuremitied severity. 1 will give one strong in- 
stance of it. The news of the eapture of Burgoyne 
having reached the American prisoners paroled on 
Long Island, Major Lenox, Major James Hamilton, | 
vad Dr. Steward of the Pennsylvania line, with heart- 
felt poy repaired to Flat Bush, to eclebrate an event so | 
propiticus to the cause of their country, so congenial to 
their best hopes and most sanguine wishes. The 
right was passed at the festive board, but their conduct 
as in no way caleulated to ofend—no extravagant 
symptom of exultation was shown—boisterous mirth 
wonkl have degraded a fecling of delight, silent but 
rineere, 

“‘In the morning, a fish car, filled with shad, passing 
the village, Major Lenox asked the proprietor ‘if he 
would sell a part of his load?’ * Not toa Rebel scoun- 
Crel, (he replied) though he were starving.’ The of- | 
f nsive answer was no sooner given than resented: Ma- 
Jor Lenox struck the speaker to the earth. A fray was 
the immediate consequence, in which the American | 
ofieers, as might have been expected, were overpower= | 
ed and severely beaten. But this was not the last of | 
their sufferings. Charged with an assault, and eondues | 
ted apon the testimony of their adversary, before Gen. 
Pigot, Major Lenox, in a plein unvarnished represen- | 
tation of facts, stated the provoeation, and asked, “it, 
it were possible to have withheld punishment from a | 
raseal who so wantonly sought, and so richly deser- 
vedit?? ‘It is our business,’ replied the General, ‘to 
protect and eherish such of your countrymen as seek | 
our protection. You must submit, therefore, to ask | 
pardon for the outrage committed, or take the conse- 
quence that must inevitably follow.? ‘Ask pardon of 
the scoundrel’? said Lenox, ‘never!? Will | 
said the General to Hamilton: ‘May T perish if do;? | 
wasthe reply. The question was then put to Steward, 
and answered with equal indignation. ‘You must be | 
introduced then,’ said the irritated General, ‘to the | 
Provost Marshal. Mr. Cunningham, they are your | 
prisoners, you know yourduty.’ Six months of elose 
and rigorous confinement was the consequence of an 
act, that agenerous enemy would not have thought just, 
but commendable.” 

It is probable this aneedote has never been in print 
before; there can be no doubt of its being correct in | 
some particulars, though there are others in which,we | 
are inclined to think, it cannot be so. [hase heard the | 


same anecdot* related some few years ago, witha little | 

variation—not, however, affecting the principal facts. 

Major Lenox, with one or two of his felhbow prisoners, 


facts connected with the history and character of our 


personal conviction and regard. 


delighted 


improveme 
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while ona morning stroll in the woods on Long Island, 
| met two or three British soldiers, each having on his 
arma basketof shad. As they had been favored with 
_ but slim rations during the whole of their confinement 
on the Island, a strong desire was ercated in them to 
possess the luxury of one shad. Major Lenox accor- 


dingly politely asked one of the soldiers if he would 
part with one—to which the fellow replied in the ebu- 
¥40 The Major, thinking that 

a decent refusal was all the occasion called for, without 
having abuse thrownin, seized a shad in the basket by 
the gilis, and belabored the soldier with it about the 
‘face, until the fish was beaten toa jelly. Six weeks? 


sive langu: above stated. 


imprisonment was the penalty. 


‘The new play of * Charlotte Temple” says the Bos- 
ton ‘Praveller, drew a very good house at the ‘Tremont. 
The parties were well cast, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions very ereditably sustained. The author, who, 

we understand, is Mr. G. W. Glaseott, may consider 
his first attempt at this species of composition, assuc- 
cessful; and should he be indueed again to take up his 
dramuising pen, we would recommend a selection of 
some more modern, and, at the present line, popular 
productions. 

Ciyituistory or tee Uniren Srarrs.—Mr. Pit- 
kin’s work, under this title, will soon be before the 
/public. ‘Che plan is one of interest to an American 
community, as it embraces the detail of events which 
brought on the war of our Revolution, and follows up 
their history to the close of Washington’s administra- 
tion. 

Western Souvertr.—Proposals have been issued 
at Cincinnati for publishing a volume under this title, 
prepared by James Hall, Esq. of Illinois. Hts plan 
will be modelled after the British works, and the en- 
eravines will comprise select views of Western Scen- 
The contributors are to confine their subjects to 


country. This will have the cffcet of eliciting the tal- 
ent of our backwoods literati, while the numerous ro- 
mantic traditions and legends of onr western wilds, 
will furnish an inexhaustible store, from which to draw 
the materials of amusement. 

Dr. Hosack has been appointed by the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of N. Y., and by a committee of 
citizens, to pronounce a public discourse upon his la- 
mented friend De Witt Clinton, We may expect an 


elegant and instructive memoir, supplied from authen- 


tic sourees of information, and imbued with the spirit 
It is said, also, 
that John C. Spencer, Esq. of the New York Legisla- 
ture, has undertaken to edit the writings of Mr. Clin- 
ton, and means to prefix a regular biography to the 
work.— Vat. Gazeite. 

Porviar Portry.—Sir Philip Sydney said, that 
one of the old ballads of England, though repeated on- 
ly by a poor blind beggar, shook his spirits more than 
the blast of atrumpet. And for ourselves, we must 
confess that we have no reeollections more vivid—none 
than those which are associated 
with the minstrelsy of nations. Human happiness, 
spread over the masses of mankind, is, of all objects, 
the most touchingly beautiful; and human happiness, 
decorated as it were with all the adornings of music 
and poetry, has something in it, which, if it reaches 
not the sublime, is close upon the borders of sublimity. 
‘The preservation of popular song trom generation to 


| generation, is, in itself, an evidence of its innate value. 


Kinpernook Acapemy.—It appears from the Cat- 
alogue of this flourishing institution, just published, 
that the number of students is at present 117; of which 


| 35 are young ladies. 


A new Farce, entided Wy Aunt in Virginia—or, ar- 
rivals in New York, written by the celebrated Mr. 
Galt, of Canada, is about to be brought out at the Park 


| Theatre, New York. 


The story of the melo-drama, of Peter Wilkins, is 
taken froma novel or romance published nearly eighty 
years sinee, the author of whieh derived both the idea 


‘and the same name from the eclebrated Bishop 


—who had insome of his writings foretold that the art 


of flying was attainable by human ingenuity, and that 


it would be as common at some fture period for a man 
to order his wings when going a journey, as it is now 
to order his boots. 

New Booxs.—The American Press is constantly 
sending forth new books in every department of litera- 
ture and science: almost every popular work first pub- 
lished in Europe is speedily reprinted at a reduced 

rice in the United States; and so far has this plan 
veen perfected, that we had little hope of any great 
ut, till we last week saw in a Worcester pa- 
| per, an advertisement, stating that Mr. C. Harris had 

or sale a quantity of Blank Books, from the latest Ed- 


| inburgh Edition, with a neat frontispiece, 


FOR THE ARTEL. 
THE HARROW 2. 

Confessions of an Old Muid—London: Printed by 
Henry Colburn: New York, reprinted tor the trade. 

It is well that some of our booksellurs have a tit- 
tle sense of shame—that in reprinting a work of this 
character, they feel some compunctious vi ttings at de- 
| luging the country with such a flood of trash, and very 
modestly withhold their own names, though the Lon- 
don publisher’s is inserted with all due ecremony.— 
There is so much servile feeling in the eountry—so 
much blind aud pitiable prejudice in favor of any thing 
that smells of England, that whatever comes from that 
delightful place of all perfection, must be good !—and 
therefore it is that our booksellers so trequently stum- 
ble—no, they do not stumble—upon the merest non- 
sense that wasever penned. ‘They go into itwith their 
eyes open. ‘This country has so long drawn her sup- 
plies of literature from England, that no diversion of 
the current is everanticipated. We must go on,draw- 
ing the same amount of supplies, without attencing to 
the quality of them. Hence it is, that so many literary 
nuisances are palmed upon the American public, by 
the eupidity of money loving booksellers. 

The Confessions of an Old Maid is a downright bore. 
Itis a fair take in—a catch penny—and an outrageous 
cheat. Confess what’?—that the fraternity of maids 
have becn abused and vilified because they happened to 
be old’—no—but to confess the child-like, pitiful, and 
idle stories which one has heard of another, and of 
their own delightfully interesting love adventures. T 
caution my friends against this work: they will only 
read it to be put out of temper, for those who do 
attempt will be sure to be provoked at its unmeaning 
silliness. 

Yet more than this—the Confessions are downright 
indecent. We could prove it by anextraet, if, in so 
doing, my readers did not convict me of the same of- 
fence. It contains no plot—is a stale story made up of 
the driest and most long-winded dialogues about noth- 
ing that were ever written. But now for an extract— 

At No. — — Street, Grosvenor-Square, dwells 
Miss Clorinda Marabelle, the subject of these memoirs, 
rather tall than short in person; rather dark than fair 
in complexion—that is, not a light beauty; of an enga- 
ging countenance, and with dark blue eyes. The pro- 
gress of her interesting day shall be traced from its 
earliest dawn to its conclusion; and with that view let 
the reader, (seandal apart,) be indulged with an intro- 
duetion into that temple sacred to Vesta—her bed room. 
Some people might perhaps express prudish objections 
to introductions of this nature; especially as Miss Mi- 
rabelle isnow and then accused of encouraging firtauion, 
but she begs leave to say, that she treats all such insin- 
uations with ineffiible disdain, and if any excuse is re- 
quired of her for acting ag she does, she will give no 
other, than that she is satisfied with what 
she is about;’—the only exeuse a lady ever considers 
herself bound to give for any thing. She feels fully 
convineed that she is entering upon her subject at its 
legitimate souree. However, there need be litte foun- 
dation for any idle insinuations, sinee the reader may 
justas well be a lady as a gentleman, 

After giving the reader an insight into a lady’s dress- 
ing room, and coming quite as close to the business of 
dressing herself as words could bring her, (whieh, by 
the way, we choose to omit) she tells us, 

I cannot bear to see myself in the glass looking pale, 
or even to faney that I look so: so the moment I get 
out of bed L hurry to the dressing table, and gently 
dabbing my finger inte the pot of rouge paste, T am 
soon able to congratulate myself on a sufficient colar. 
Although I do not look at the glass very much, after if 
have put it on, yet the idea I have of my own beeom- 
ingness is pleasing and consolatory. I ean now ap- 
proach breakfast with a tranquility which would ia 
vain have been sought for did not faney myself ia 
good looks. 

The next five or six pages are occupied with senti- 
mental musings in her chamber, enough to nauseate up- 
on the strongest palate. The business of these mu- 
sings being performed, we are invited to look on while 
the lady is breakfasting. 

My chocolate being now sipped up, and my reverie 
exhausted, T approach the dressing table, and after 
yawning interestingly before the looking glass, I take 
off my night-cap: and after that, a small cap fitting 
more closely to my head, which I call my ‘ essence 
cap.” My readers are no doubt curious to learn what 
I mean by my essence eap; I will tell them. Having 
still a fine head of hair, 1am loth to shave it all off, 
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ond have resort to borrowed tresses, merely because 
‘Time has sprinkled its dark hues with his envious | 
caows, thereby rendering it what is called grizzled.— 
Sof remedy this inconvenience thus. 1 endeavor to 
restore those dark hues in some measure to their pris- 
tine beauty, by the application of a certain black, or 
rather a purpleish wash or fluid; a sort that is pronoun- 
ced by Eugene, as the most effeetal for my purpose. 
In order, therefore to avoid dying my pillow when t £0 
to bed, fam obliged to wear a black silk cap, fitting 
close to mv head, something in the model of the offi- 
cial ‘‘seull cap” that we see in old paintings. And 
this is what I call my ‘‘ essence cap.” 

‘These Confessions are, in truth is it spoken, actual- 
ly spnn out through two tolerably thick volumes. How 
the author was ever able to put so much superlative 
dullness upon paper, is more than our obtuse imagina- 
tion ean conceive: But that such a book should sell, is 
no wonder—for any thing will sell now-a-days. Itis a 
melancholy satire on the tastes of Americans to have 
it published among us; for if there had been no en- 
eouragement for previous publications of the same 
merit, no one would have ventured to risk the wear of 
types and loss of paper on the undertaking. The 
dullness of the British Capital should be kept at home. 
‘Phere should be no encouragement given to circulate 
itamong us—for while the Milford Bard can sell his 
verses, the presumption is that we have enough of our 


| 
| 
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| 


own. 


T3iNGS IN GENERAL. 


Ic is estimated that there is one million two hundred 
thousand children instructed in Sunday Schools in the 
United States. 

Herring were caught so plentifully last week in the 
Potomac river, that on Saturday they were sold at the 
rate of twenty-five for one cent. 

A paper printed in Queen Ann’s county, Maryland, 
contains advertisements of sheriffs sales for about 20 
estates, and about 5000 aeres of land, with slaves, cat- 
tle, horses, &e. 


Fanty Fruit.—An Apricot measuring three inches 
and one quarter in cireumference, which grew in an 
epen garden in New York, was exhibited last evening 
at the meeting of the Horticultural socicty. 


Motasses.—On Tuesday and Wednesday last, there 
were imported into Portland, Me, three thousand one 
hundred and forty eight hogsheads of molasses—pay- 
ing a duty under the present tariff, of fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and forty-three dollars. 


IxcreDIBLE.—A fellow having committed some de- 
predationsin Paisley, was traced to Glasgow. Just as | 
the officers were going to lay hold of him, he sprung to | 
an open window, and threw himself out; but instead | 
of letting himself falls was supposed, he hung by | 
the ledge. The pursuers, thinking they had noth- 
ing to do but to pick up his mangled remains, ran to | 
the back of the house; but the rogue threw himself in 
again, bolted down stairs, and got clear off. | 

Essex, Ms.—There are about forty vessels now | 
building in the town of Essex. A number have also | 
been launched this season. 

| 


Inrant Scuoors.—A Society of Ladies has been 
formed in the city of Boston, which has resolved to es- 
tablish one or more Infant Schools. A liberal sub 
scription was commenced in furtherance of the object, 
on which four different Ladies placed 100 dollars cach. 


_ Prive must nave A FALt.—At a recent bell in Pa- 
ris, in the midst of the dancing the floor gave way, and 
all the company, about 150 in number, teil into the 
next room beneath. Several were wounded, and the 
general situation of the parties. as one lady expressed | 
was ‘quite peculiar and exceedingly indeii- 
nite. 

Lovr.—A dissipated fellow in New York 
was committed to the House of Correction, in that 
eity. His mother, being desirousof visiting her rep- 
robate child, addressed the following note to the mag- 
rstrate: 

“* Mareh the 23 dear sir i half got a’son in bridwell 
ant whaught he is in foare i dusint no he has rote to me 
te com an C him and I hopyou will be eind to lei me ce 
him, fore iam his mother.” 


By the Massachusetts Bank Law, Banks must dis- 
eount or let money whether they can or no—to the 
Commonwealth, and at five per cent interest. 


Morecan Commisstoner.—It appears that the Gov- 
ernment finds it a difficult task to fulfil this office—a 
circumstance at which we are not much surprised.— 
More odious and disagreeable duties than those requi- 
red of the Morgan Commissioner, could searcely be 
imposed. The Albany Daily Advertiser says:—We 
are frequently asked who is to receive the appointment 
from the aeting Government, under the law for inves- 


| 
| 
| 


tigating the abduction of Morgan. We are told that | 
the government has offered the place to several persons | 
but they have declined accepting it. Itis said Mr. | 
Mosely, last year a member of Assembly, from Onon- | 
daga, was last offered the appointment; his answer has | 
not yet been received. 

The Duke of Bueclegh is shortly to lead to the al- 
tar the beautiful and accomplished Miss Sheridan.— 
His Grace has at present 140,000/ per annum, and will 
get 60,000 a year more at the death of his grandmoth- 
er. Miss Sheridan is daughter of ‘Tom Sheridan, aad 
grand daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


The nett proceeds at the Theatre at Baltimore, for | 
the benefit of the Grecks, amounted to 350 dollars, 
clear of the expenses. 

It appears by an inseription on the bandage of a 
Munimy, lately exhibited in England, that it was that 
of a cotemporary of Moses, and a seribe 3300 years 
ago. 

Upwards of 800 dollars have been obtained in Dor- 
chester, Mass. in behalf of the Grecks. 

A solar Microscope is advertised for exhibition in 
Boston, by Mr. Rand, which magnifies three millions 
of times. By this microscope, the animaleula in vin- 
egar, which are hardly visible to the naked eve, appear 
to be snakes six feet long; and the small white mealy 
particles on figs, seem to be living animals as large as 
terrapins. 

Stream BOAT BURNT.—The steam boat Florida, on 
her passage down the Alabama, fer Mobile, with 700 
bales of cotton, was aceidentally burnt, near Cahawhba, 
without insurance. 


A lady wrote to her lover to lend her some money.— 
She added by way of postseript—‘*I am so ashamed 
of the request | have made in this letter, that I sent af- | 
ter the postman to getit back; but the servanteould nt 
overtake him.” | 

Mr. Capps, the owner of the land on which the most 
productive gold mine in Mecklenburg county, and per- | 
haps in North Carolina, died at his residence near | 
Charlotte, onthe 7th inst. Poor old man—his Gold 
mine washis grave! Anterior to the discovery of his 
gold mine, he owned but afew acres of the most ster- 
ile, and apparently valueless land, which vielded a 
miscrable subsistence tohimself and family. No sooner 
were the old man’s pockets well lined with cash, from 
the produce of his auriferous soil, than himself and 
family plunged into extravagance and exeess; andthe 
bottle cut short the days of this miserably fortunate man. 

A sheep was butchered in Saybrook, Conn. on the 
3d instant, which weighed, when dressed, 108 Ibs. and 


| had 24lbs. tried tallow. Its fleeec, which was only of 


10 1-2 monihs growth, being sheared from the skin, 
weighed 8 lbs. 

A DEN OF SNAKES.—Daniel F. Barker, of Acton, 
last week found a den of Snakes, of which he killed 17 
black and six striped. 

White fish are taken in greater abundance than ever 
at Detroit River this season. In two nights a Mr G ile 
caught 47 thousand in one seine; equal to 361 barrels. 

Avetrionrers.—The Governor of New York has 


| nominated, and the State Senate appointed Afiy four 


auctioneers for the city of New York, of which seven- 
tcen are new appointments. 

‘The tavern house of Jabez Morse, in Vernon Me. 
was destroyed by fire on the lithinstant. Some sha- 


| vings had been placed in the chimney, whence the flaines 


communicated to the roof; loss estimated at 2,000 dol- 
lars: no insurance. 

The R. I. Religious Messenger, a Baptist paper at 
Providence, has been discontinued for want of support. 

Brracu oF prowisr.—An inquest was taken at the 
Corrt of Common Pleas held at Poughkeepsie last | 
week, in an action for a breach of promise of marri- 
ace. <The Jury gave 1560 dollars damages. 

Loncevitr.—!n Washington county, Pa. on the 23d 
ult, James Donaldson died, aged 100 years anda mouths 
and some days. 

Mr. H. Greenough, Boston, has not only eomple- 
ted an admirable portrait bust of President Adams, but 
has been equally suecegsful in cxeeuting one of the 
venerable Chief Justice Marshall. Mr. G. has also 
been commissioned by President Adams to prepare a 
bust in marble of his late father. 

A letter from Washington states that Congress will 
not rise before June. One writer has expressed an 
opinion that the members may possibly drink their 
champaigne at Washington on the 4thof July. 

correspondent of the 
Democratic Press mentions that the President has nom- 
inated General Macomb, as the successor of General 
Brown. 

Fire at Rocurster.—The stores oecupied by John 
Watts, Thorn & Frink, and Cadwell & Sibley, togeth- | 
er with the range of Ware-houses on the west side of | 
Child & Fitzburgh’s basin, directly in the rear and | 
adjoining the above buildings, were entirely destroyed 


by fire on the 11th inst.—The store oceupied by Mesers- 
A. & C. B. Kellogg, was taken down, when the pro- 
gress of the flames was arrested. The goods in the 
several stores, with the exception of that of Mr. Watis, 
were preserved. The whole loss will not execed 
10,000, mostly covered by insurances. 

Bexker Hitt Moxement.—The workmen have 


‘recommenced operations upon this proud strucier 


of a people’s gratitude—that is to be.—A large quan- 
tity of well hewn stone, is on the ground, some 
which we observe is marked for the 30th course. “Phe 
4theourse is not yet completed. 

Siminims.—A correspondent of the Providence Jour- 


nal, in an interesting letter deseribing certain scenes 
customs at Calcutta, mentions a dance, the accorm- 


paniment to which wasa trumpet eliciting only one 
note, and that a locust singing in a brass kettir, 
or a squash trumpet, ora frog with a sore throat, « 
any other abomination.” 

Russell Curtis, a youth of 18 years, has been eo: - 
victed of horse stealing at Burlington, Vt. and senten- 
ced to the state prison for three years. 


The new Frigate Hudson, which was originally bui't 


for the Greeks, was purehased by the 


ernment, is now fitting out at the Navy yard at New 
York. The American conjectures that she is destie- 
editor the coast of Brazil. 


Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, has purchased a let 


of ground in Newport, Rhode Island, for the pur- 


pose of building a Roman Catholie Chureh, “Phy 
will be the first church of that denomination ever ¢'- 
tablished in Rhode Island, 


From Montgomery's Omnipresence of the Deity. 
CONSCIENCE. 

Let crime entomb herself within the heart, 
And day-light veilher with deceitful art, 
Darkness shall all th’? illusive web unwind; 

‘That hell of conscience toa guilty mind! ' 
A deep dead night, when notan earthly sound 

Jars on the brooding air that sleeps around; 

When all the drossy feelings of the day, 

Touch’d by the wand of truth, dissolve away, 

Unhallow’d guilt shall in her bosom feel 

A rack too fierce for language to reveal; 

A sense unutterable within the soul 

Of him pervading—living through the whole! 

Gn every limb shall creeping terror come, 

Lock his white lips, and strike with anguish dumb; 

Vengeanee shall uttera tremendous yell, 

And fancy flutter round the gulph of hell! 

Not so comes darkness to the good man’s breast, 
When night brings on the holy hour of rest; 
Tired of the day, a pillow laps his head, 

While heavenly vigils wateh around the bed; 

iis spirit bosoin’d on the God of all, 

Peace tothe hour! whatver the night befal: 

Then pleasing memory unrolls her chart, 

‘To raise, refine, and regulate the heart: 

Exulting boyhood, and its host of smiles; 

Next busy manhood battling with his toils, 
Delights and dreams that made the heart run o’er, 
The love forgotten, and jie friends no more; 
The panorama of past life appears, 

Warns his pure mind, and melts it into tears; 

Till, like a shutting flower, the senses close, 

And on him lies the beauty of repose. 

Deseription of a tablet in Quidenham Chureh Yard, 
Norfolk, England, in memory of the Lady Sopiia 
Meedonald, who died Sept. 29th, 1824. 
Here where the tie was formed, the vow was past, 
That led to happiness too bright to last; 
Within these walls, whence, butas yesterday, 
She went forth lovely ina bride’s array; 
In mind more lovely far, the villace throng 
Blessing her footsteps as she passed along— 
To-day a widowed husband drops a tear 
Of parting anguish o’er her carly bier; 

e, And kneels to ask a blessing from above 
On his young charge, her legacy of love: 
Pause thou too, stranger! parent, caughter, wife— 
Whater thy duties in the cast of life— 
A moment pause; andin her name recall 
The fairest, best example of them all, 
Vainly might this cold stone attempt to trace 
That look all gentleness, that form all grace; 
That heart with every kind affection warm; 
Truth its delight, simplicity its charm; 
OF these the image lives but with thefew 
That knew and loved her: and all loved that knew, 
Patient in agony, content to dic; 
Faliliing woman’s highest destiny. 
Gave she not back to heaven a spirit meet 
For purer realms to find a worthier seat? 
Then farewell what she was—of what she is, 
Welcome the hope of one who called her his! 
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‘tively recovered it. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Lady Caroline Lamb, the only daughter of 
the Karl of Rosborough, was born Nov. 13, 
1785. Hercharacter very early developed 
itself{—wild and impatient of restraint, rapid 
in impulses, gencrous and kind of heart,— 
these were the first traits of her nature, and 
they continued to the Jast. In 1805, her mar- 
riage with the Hen. Wm. Lamb, then the 
-econd, now the oldest surviving sen of Lord 
Melbourne, took place. On her subsequent 


entrance into the world, the singularity, as | 


well as the grace of her manners, the rank 
of her own connexions, and the talent of her 
husband’s, soon made Lady Caroline Lamb 
enc of the most celebrated ‘dames de chat- 
cau’ of the day. That day was remarkable 
t rv the literary ‘debut’ of Lord Byron. Much 
las been written and much said respecting 
tie intimacy that subsisted between Lady 


Caroline and that remarkable person; but it is | 


not amidst gossip that we are to look for truth, 
it was nearly three years before the intima- 
«vs between Lord Byron and Lady Caroline 
was utterly broken off. The latter never en- 
Those who knew her 
well, will painfully remember the bitterness 
©: reproach and the despondency of reflection 
t which, after that period, she was, notwith- 
‘sanding her constitutional spirits, perpetu- 
aliy subjected. Glenarven was written im- 
inediately after this rupture, though the 
iost faulty of all her works. Subsequently 
«appeared Graham Hamilton, a book of a ve- 
ry different nature. Its design was suggested 
te her by Ugo Foscolo. **Write a book,” said 
he, ** which will offend nobody: woman can- 
net afford to shock.” It is composed with 
more simplicity than Glenarvon, and contains 


some beautiful verses,—the best the author- | 


css ever wrote—Dbeginning with— 

thou could’st know what weep, Ke.” 
Lady Caroline’s third and favorite novel was 
Avia Reis. Full of a latent and personal sat- 


ire very imperfectly understood, it has seem- 
¢] the most obscure, and proved, notwith- 
standing its originality, the least popular of 
hor works. Besides these three tales, Lady 


Caroline was the authoress of many others 
never published, and of various trifling pie- 
ces of poetry, of unequal merit. For many 
years lady Caroline led a life of comparative 
seclusion, principally at Brocket Hall. This 
was interrupted by a singular and somewhat 
romantic occurrence. Riding with Mr. Lamb, 
she met, just at the park gates, the hearse 
that was conveying the remains of Lord By- 
ron to Newstead Abbey. She was taken 
home insensible: an illness of length and se- 
verity succeeded. 


:;coherence and long continuance, to partial 
insanity. At this supposition she was invari- 
ably and bitterly indignant. Whatever be 
the cause, it is certain from that time that her 
conduct and habits materially changed; and, 


aout three years since a separation took | 


piace between her and Mr. Lamb, who con- 
t.nued, however, frequently to visit, and, to 
the day of her death, to correspond with her. 
I-is, perhaps, just to both parties to add, that 
Lady Caroline constantly spoke of her hus- 
band inthe highest and most affectionate terms 
cf admiration and respect. 

‘The next event in her life was its last.— 
Some months since the disease to which she 
fell a victim manifested itself, she removed 
to town for medical assistance. Aware of 
her danger, she showed neither impatience 
nor dismay; and the philosophy, which, tho’ 
none knew better in theory, had proved so 
ineffectual in life, seemed at last to effect its 
triumph in death. There are many yet liv- 
ing who drew from the opening years of this 
gifted and warm-hearted being, hopes which 


Some of her medical at- | 
tendants imputed her fits, certainly to great 
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her maturity was not fated to realize. To 
‘them it will be some consolation to reflect, 
that her end at least was what the best of us 
might envy, and the harshest of us approve. 

In person, Lady Caroline Lamb was small, 
slight, and, in early life, perfectly formed;— 
but her countenance had no other beauty than 
expression—that charm it possessed to a sin- 
gular degree: her eyes were dark, but her 
hair and complexion tair: her manners,though 
somewhat eccentric, and apparently, not re- 
lally, affected, hada fascination which it is dif- 
| ficult for any who never encountered their ef- 
fect to conceive. Perhaps they were more 
attractive to those beneath her than to her 
equal; for as their chief merit was their 
kindness and their endearment, so their chiet 
deficiency was a want of that quiet and com- 
posed dignity which is the most orthodox re- 
quisite in the manners of what we term, par 
emphasis, society. Her character it is diffi- 
cult to analyse, because, owing to the extreme 
susceptibility of her imagination, and the un- 
hesitating and rapid manner in which she fol- 
lowed its impulses, her conduct was one per- 
petual kaleidoscope of changes. Like her 
name sake in the admirable story of Cousin 
William, she had no principles to guide her 
passions; her intents “halted in a wide sea 
‘of wax’—the one had no rudder, the other 
no port. ‘othe poor she was invariably char- 
itable—she was more: in spite of her ordina- 


ry thoughtlessness of self, for them she had | 


consideration as well as generosity,and delicacy 
‘no less than relief. For her friends she had 
a ready and active love; for her enemies no! 
hatred; never perhaps was there a human. 
being who had less malevolence; as all her! 
errors hurt only herself, so against herself on- | 
ly were levelled her accusation and reproach. 
Her literary works can convey no idea of | 
the particular order of her conversational tal- | 
ents, though they can of their general extent; 
for her writings are all moreor less wild and | 
enthirsiastic, and breathing of melancholy and | 
romance; but her ordinary conversation was 
playful and animated, pregnant with humor | 
and vivacity,and remarkable for the common | 
sense of the opinions it expressed. Lady 
Caroline was indeed one of those persons who 
can be much wiser for others than for them- 
selves; and she who disdained all worldly ad- 
vice was the most judicious of worldly advi- | 
sers. The friend of Byron, Wellington, and | 
De Stael—intimately known at the various | 
periods of her life to the most illustrious 
names of France, Italy, and England; her) 
anecdotes could not fail to be as interesting as 
the inferences she drew from them were sa- | 
gacious and acute. 


| 
EROM A LATE ENGLISH PAPER. | 
SuMMER AND WIN7ER; or, the Troubles 
of inequality in Wedlock,—At Guildhall, Lon- 
don, on Friday week, a Mr. David David ap- 
peared upon summons to answer the complaint 
of his wife, Mrs. Jane David, who gave the , 
following succinct synopsis of her case:—_) 
«* Your Warship,this old chap is my husband, 
and, theugh he does’nt half maintain me, he 
larrufis me once a week rig’lar.” 
| Mr. David David laid dewn his hat to re- 
ply. ‘Your Honour,” said he, an 
old soldier, and I’ll tell you no lie. Ido tow- 
el her sometimes, but not half so often as she | 
‘deserves it. Look at me, your Honour, and 
look at her; I’m eighty-two, and she is a 
| stout young woman of thitty one! and yet she 


| 


never did a day’s v ork since I had her—tho’ | 
,my whole dependence is a small pension of | 


ing me husband—and that’s onl 
-and-a-half ago!” 
The alderman reminded the old soldier that 
he had taken a wife “for better or for 
_worse;” and however hard he might find the 
matrimonial service, it was his duty not to 
flinch from it until he should be regularly dis- 
| charged; and, above all, it was very un-sol- 
_dier-like to strike a woman. 
| **Aye, it’s fine talking, your Honour,” re- 
joined the ungallant veteran; ‘* the fact is,her 
red rag wags so fast and so sharp, that mor- 
tal man can’t bear it—it’s a desperate sight 
sharper than ever General Buonaparte’s 
;sword was. Talk of not striking a woman, 
indeed! what’s a body to do with them when 
they’re always wagging that little red rag of 
their’s so sharp that it cuts a man up root 
_and branch, heart and character, twenty times 
ja day!” 
| Mrs. David however declared that she ney- 
| er used her tongue without good cause, and 
said she would endeavor to use it mere gently 
in future, if her husband would but do his 
duty by her, and keep his hands to himself. 
Finally the old man agreed to try her once 
more, and do the best he could for her, ad- 
ding—**‘ There’s one consolation for me yet— 
I hope to get into Chelsea College soon, and 
| there,thank God,no woman is ever admitted.” 


y two years 


| THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

| Controversy.—A man who is fond of dis- 
puting, will, in time, have few friends to dis- 
with. 

Sfheech.—Truth is closed in white; but a 
lie comes forth in allthe colors of the rainbow. 

Adversity, a good Teacher.—Those bear 
disappointment the best, who have been most 
used to them. 

Haample.—When a misfortune happens to 
a friend, look forward and endeavor to pre- 
= the same thing from happening to your- 
self, 

Standard of Value.—The worth of every 
thing is determined by the demand for it. In 
the deserts of Arabia, a pitcher of cold water 
is of more value than a mountain of gold. 

Luck and Labor.—A guinea found in the 
street will not do a poor man so much good as 
half a guinea earned by industry. 

Be honest. —If you only endeavor to be hon- 
est, you are struggling within yourself. 

A Definition.—Truth is the conformity of 
expression to the thought. 

Take care. —KEquivocation is a mean expe- 
dient to avoid the declaration of truth, with- 
out verbaily telling a lie. e 

There’s no such thing as ill luck. —It is true 
that some misfortunes are inevitable, but in 
general they proceed from our own want of 
judgment and foresight. 


Evirara wy Dr. Lowen, late Bishop of London, 
on amonument in the chureh of Dudesden, Oxford- 
shire, to the memory of his daughter, translated from 
the Latin:— 

Dear as thou didst in modest worth excel, 

More dear than ina daughter’s name—farewell ! 

Farewell, dear Mary—but the hour is nigh, 

When, if P’'m worthy, we shall meet on high: 

Then shall I say, triumphant from the tomb, 

«*Come, to thy father’s arms dear Mary, come!” 

INSCRIPTION 
For a Tomb to the memory of Captain Hewitson, of 
the Ship, Town of Ulverston. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
Weep for a seaman, honest and sincere, 


‘fourteen shillings a week, from the Royal | Not cast away, but brought to anchor here; 


Hospital at Chelsea. I went abroad with 


General Howe, in the year ’76, and I served 
my country in one corps or another, for for- 
| scien years, but I never saw more hard ser- 
‘vice in all that time than I have undergone 
since I gave this woman the privilege of call- 


i 


Storms had o’erwhelm’d bim, but the conscious wave 
' Repented, and resign’d him to the grave: 

In harbour, safe from shipwreck, now he lies, 

Till Time’s last signal blazes through the skies; 

| Refitted in a moment, then shall he 

~ from this port on an eternal sea. 
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PRIA through the cordage; every sail was reat; 


MY GREEN TABLE. 


The article oceupying the first and second Pages of to-day’s 
Ariel, will be found to possess n interest. It wl 
tains a harrowing description of the deep and dreadfal suffer- 
ings of a guilty conscience. Few kinds of reading are more 
popular in England, as well asin this country, than these well 
written narratives. Many of them are entirely fictitious, and 
have their origin in the brain of some pensioned writer for a 
monthly periodical, Others again, are written for the pur- 
pose of embodying some striking incident that may have oe 
curred an hundred years ago, and which, though uninteresting 
of itself, yet, when touched and brightened by the hand of ge- 
nius, enlists the sympathies as strongly as the most thrilling 
narrative of real life. Itis to such productions that the pop- 
ularity of European periodicals can mainly be traced, They 
have each a corps of literary veterans in their train, who, fol- 
Jowing the trade of authorship as a business, make it their stu. 
dy to furnish a monthly dish of such attractive matter. So dif- 
ferent, indeed, is the calling of a publisher in London, from 
that of one in America, and so great the appetite for reading of 
every kind, newspapers and magazines in partieular, that 
while one establishment there will support a dozen editors, it 
requires nearly as many of ours to supportove! The duties 
of a publisher there are also less laborious: for he has every 
thing of consequence prepared to his hand by others; while 
here, the proprietor of a periodical is frequently editor, proof- 
reader, book-keeper, packer, and very often pressman. The 
time will come, however, when the density of population in 
this country will improve the business so extensively as to en- 
able printers to follow in the footsteps of the London editors— 
unless, indeed, the vast improvements daily making in the con- 
struction of printing presses, and other materials, should re- 
duce the price of printer’s labors still lower than it already is. 


The selections of E. H. H. are politely declined. Several 
of them have already been published in the Ariel, which E. 
H. H. seems tohave forgotten—much to our wonder, as he pro- 
tesses so great admiration of the paper. Others, perhaps, may 
be more appropriate—we invite him to try again, 


We have been amused at some of the great variety of letters 
which tumble into our office every day, from every corner of 
the country. Itis wonderful into what remote quarters the 
newspapers from this city penetrate. By the wonderfully per- 
fect arrangement of the mails, every possible facility is offered 
to subscribers; while the liberal policy of the government, 


which has always suffered printed sheets to pass through the | 


post office for a very trifle, offers every inducement that sub- 
seribers could wish, to receive their papers at a sum, in the end, 
but little in advance of the subscription price. Post Offices 
are established in every place where afew straggling settlers 
have collected—even in the very Woods of our Westera states, 
The following letter is a striking illustration of the above re- 
marks. - 

“* In the Woods, on the Muskingum, April 23, 1828. 

MR.EDITOR.—I have been much pleased with your little 
Ariel for the last year—and shall continue one of your subseri- 
bers for the next volume, I have endeavored to get some one 
of my neighbors to become a subscriber, that I might send you a 
three dollar bill with this sheet; but I have failed; money is 
not plenty enough to induce them to take the Ariel, although 
it isvery cheap. And moreover, people here say that one pa- 
per will do for ail the neighborhood! and they are right, for all 
teal mine.—It being all the go in the neighborhood. Many 
gather to my cabin on a leisure day, to read my newspaper, as 
they are pleased to call it; they are busy with it all day, and 
have handled the numbers so much, and soiled them so wretch- 
edly, that I am ashamed to send them tothe binder, (although 
Tamby no means a cleanly man myself,) but if you will send 
me on the 20th and 23d numbers, I shall get the volume neatly 
bound, andthen I can furnish the fair (swarthy) damsels of the 
forest a clean book to read on Sundays.” 


SELECTED. 
AN ALLEGORY OF LIFE. 


I launched my bark upon a waveless sea; 
The morning glow’d; the sun just rising, shone 
In glitt ‘ing brightness o’er the glassy plain, 
That seem’d a golden mirror—and, as oft 
A transient zephyr ruffied it, a flood 
Of molten amber.—How the purple sail, 
And blue and crimson streamer woo'd the wind! 
At times the bellying bosom of that sheet 
gale,and onward bore 
e silver-glittering prow, as through the wave 

It ploughed and heaved around the foam, 
Like snow-wreaths resting on a ground of gold. 
Again, the rising zepher flied away— 
The boundless air was still—the canvass fla ped 
trembling on the yard—the streamer Topped 

nd fluttering, waved around the mast-head—sea 
And air was motionless— the crystal flood 
— its awful depths below, so clear, 

e bark seemed hanging in the midway space, 

Between the sky above, and earth below; 
So still the elements; the briny drop 
_—_ trickled from the prow to meet the wave 

as heard distinctly, and the rippling shoal 


Of blue finned mackerel, and the stilly fli 
Of the air-loving dweller of the deep,” test 
Fell on my ear and woke me from my dream. 
So passed the bark of life o’er childhood's sea. 
But youth came on, and bluste 
Dark tempests gathered round— 


winds arose; 
howlixg blast 


The loosened helm gave way, and like a steed 
Maddened by luxury, that flies the rein, 

And hurries on to ruin; so the bark 

Kan wild betore the tempest; now it rose— 

Now headlong plunged—The shriek was then unheard 
Amid the vaster tu:oult; then the night 

Of storms enwrapt me; by the bursting foam, 

The sparkling fire of ocean, or the flash, 

The harbinger of thunder, or the pale 

And baletul meteor of sickly green, 

That on the bowsprit led the way to death, 

Alone illumined — What a deafening roar 

From burning billows! How the breaker’s voice, 
Conflicting with the sea-beat crag, arose 

And bellowed through the gloom.——The sea dog then 
Mounted above his danger, howled and bayed; 

The dying whale, dashed on the splintermg rock, 
Groaned out his giant soul; the cormorant 

Flapped his black wing around my head; 

‘Lhe loon, perched on the topmast, sent bis baleful seream 
Like the mad moanings ot a tortured mind. 

So raged the storm around me, till a light, 

Dimly discovered through the darkaess, shewed 
Where help might still be tound:—a secret hand 
Then seemed to grasp the rudder; o’er the waves 
The bark right onward held its steady course, 

‘The storm began to mitigate its rage; 

The thunders ceased; the clouds spread out their veil 
In thinner folds, and through the transient break, 
Sent a faint gleam of sunshine trom behind. 

A gentle wind blew steady; fromthe west 

The golden sky shone out; a larger space 

Of brightness every instant opened; ull 

The sun unveiled his face, and far away 

The tempest hurried o’er the mountain wave. 

It darkling flew, till on the bosom rose 

The many colored bow, the white gull o’er me flew; 
And the blue haleyon came, and on the wave 
oo had his head beneath his wing, 

And slept as on a pillow: Stull the sea 

Lifted its broad green back, and seemed to rock 

Its fury torepose. I neared the land; 

Blue hills first smiled; then sandy shores like snow, 
Bleached on the heaven-ward mountain, caught my eye. 
‘The light-house next, that with its warning fire, 

Calls trom the deep the wanderer to his home. 

The sun in cloudless majesty, as King 

Of nature, kindled ocean with its rays, 

And made the iand more lovely. On I sailed: 

The heaven spread its arms to call me in, 

And clasp me in its bosom: there I steered, 

And casting anchor, where no storms Can rage, 

Or tempest rock me: onthe peaceful breast a 
Ot Love Eterna!, moored my bark forever. 
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Rearing of Silk Worms proceeding from one ounce 


Varese, near ‘Turin, in Piedmont. 


Days of | Sorted leaves given| 
rearing. | Months. ito the Silk Worms.'} Farenheit. 
Ist heel | Ibs. oz. | deg. deg. 
Day 1| May 25) 73 
2 24 12 71 
3} 25! li] 71 69 
4 26} 1 10 
5| 27 1 8 71 
6 28 13 71k 
2d 6 | 
Day “7 29 1 71 
9) 4 10] 68 
10) June branches 4 68 
11) 24 and 2 3 68 
12! 3! leaves. 6) 69 
3d Age! 16 10! 
Day 13, 4 4] 69 
14 5 9 68 
15 6)'Small 12 69 
16 7\\branches 18 69 
17; Si} and 15 69 
18) 6 69 
19 10 69 
ith Age 65 
Day 20 11 15 69 
21) 12|/Small 258i} 69 
22 13jjbranches 36 68 
23) 14/} and 39 66 
15||leaves 49 12) 66 
25 16 21 68 
17 1 10} 69 
5th Age) 187 14 
Day 27, 18 36 68 
28 19 54 68 
29, 20 7 68 
30| 21 93 66 
31| 22''Small 108 
32) 23'|branches 135 (8 
33) and 165 
34! 25 \leaves. 195 ‘8 
35) 26 50 ‘9 
86 84 (9 
37, 28, 54 (9 
Fifth Age 1140 


of Eggs, equal to about 40,000 Worms, after the meth) 
od Count Dandolo, during the season of 1814, at) 


Fourth Age AST 14 
‘Third Age 65 
Second Age 
First Age 6 
Sorted leaves 1421 8 


The above Seale, which is for 40,000 Worms,miay en- 
sily be reduced according to the number of insects ine 
tended to be reared. 

In France and Italy, many of the establishments av: 
calculated tor Five Qunees of Eggs, or 20,000 Worinis. 

First Acr.—The silk-worms, on some 
tables or hurdles, roused sooner by reason ot 
the exterior cold, the temperature of thc 
small Laboratory was in some part 1 1-2 de- 
gree below other parts, although the whole 
Laboratory was well closed and lined to keep 
out the cold. This degree of cold was on the 
side of the apertures and lower rows of tray 
hurdles. 

Seconp Acr.—The silk-worms become 
torpid and roused with more regularity—an | 
at less distant periods, than in the first age. 

Tuirp AGr.—All proceeded with regular- 
ity inthis third age. ‘There were five more 
of Mulberry leaves consumed this year than 
in 1813. ‘Phere was less refuse picked from 
the leayes in 1814 than in 1815, consequently 
the average quantity of leaf must have been 
nearly the same both years, 

Fourru AGE,.—One day was employed in 
cleaning the wickers, because the silk-worms 
that were placed in the cooler part of the L.a- 
boratory became torpid, and roused a whole 
day later than the others. —Six pounds mors 
of sorted leaves were consumed than in the 
year 1813, but in 1814 there was less refuse. 
The progress of the fourth age was tolcrably 
regular, 

Acr.—The cold, and the variahle- 
ness of the weather render these last eleven 
days of the season remarkable. The silk- 
worms continued to prosper, but as the nights 
were very cold, an even temperature equal 
throughout the Laboratory could never be ob- 
tained. Fires were lighted in the stoves, anid 
thick wood was burnt in the erates, to main- 
tain the necessary temperature. ‘There was 
sixteen pounds more of leaves consumed than 
in the year 1815. The refuse of the leaves 
and the weight of dung were less than in 1815, 
There was tewer mulberries on the branches, 
and even those were lighter in 1814 than in 
the preceding seasons. 


WINTER. 
FROM THE TABLE BOOK, 
Winter! Llove thee, for thou com’st to me 
Laden with joys congenial to my mind, 
Books that with bards and solitudes agree, 

And all those virtues which adorn mankind. : 
What though the meadows, and the neighb’ring hills, 
That rear their cloudly summits to the skies— 
What though the woodland brooks,and lowland vills, 
‘That charm’d our ears, and gratified our eyes, 

In thy forlorn habiliments appear’ 
What though the zephyrs of the summer tide, 
And all the softer beauties of the year 
Are fled and gone, kind Heav’n has not denied 
Our books and studies, music, conversation, 
And ev’ning parties for our recreation; 
And these suffice, for seasons snatched away, 
‘Vill Seurne leads forth the slowly-length’ning day. 
B.W. K. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
Oh say, thou best and brighfest! 
My first love and my last! 
When he whom now thou slightest, 
From life’s dark scene hath past; 
Will kinder thoughts then move thee? 
Will pity wake one thrill 
For him who lived to love thee, 
Aud dying, loved thee still? 


If, when that hour recalling 
From which he dates his woes, 
Thou feel’st a tear drop falling— 
Ah! blush not while it flows: 
But all the past forgiving, 
Bend gently o’er his shrine, 
And say, this heart when living, 
With al! its faults—was mine! 
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A TRUE SKETCH. 

{t was one of the coldest nights of the season. 
‘The wind blew with remorseless violence. 
Aunt Eunice was herself ill, and begged I 
would step up and see how the poor woman 
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na. He had enough to do to provide the ne- | Jesuit has taken pains to compute) to 52, 636,738,497, 
cessaries of life for himself and family; and | paar 28 ey so that all things that are in heaven ani 
considered himself rich when he had enough | "Us may De. expressed by the help of this wonderfuj 


to eat. The discovery of the gold mine, | fething. in the compass of 


however, altered the state of things; before, | ‘Pputh is always consistent with itself, and needs no- 


was. enteredthe habitation. It was a poor 
shelter.--The paie moon-beams played on! 
the floor thro’ the chinks, and the wind whis- | 
tied through the broken windows. On the 
bed, pale and emaciated with fever, lay the | 
poor woman. In a cradle, by the side of a 
ved, lapped up in a single rug, slept an in- 
fant, aud in a corner, over a small fire, sat a} 
litle boy about five years old.—There was no) 
other being near the house—no friend to soothe | 
her distress—-no nurse to moisten her burn- | 


| 
| 
| 


ing lips w.th a drop of water, Poverty has. 


few allurements; sickness has none; and pru- 
‘tery and uncharitableness readily avail them- 
scives of the frailties of the poor sufferer, to 
excuse their neglect. 

i stepped out to procure a loaf of bread for) 
the children; 1 was not long gone, and on re- 
turning to the door, the sound of a foot step 
on the floor told me that somebody was with-_| 
in. QO it was a pleasant sight! A young fe-, 
friend, whose genius is not unknown 
ier literary acquaintance—whose virtues and 
iniable disposition, combined with a peculiar | 
arreeableness of manners, rendered her be- | 
loved as extensively as she is known, had pre- | 


tevred tothe gay scenes of mirth, orthe charms! = 


* a novel, a lone and unostentatious visit to} 
‘he house of poverty and the bed of sickness! | 
l.ike an angel of mercy, she was administer-_ 
ine tothe comfort of the poor woman and her) 
infant. I have seen the assemblies of the 
ereat—I have seen woman glowing with beau- 
ty—arrayed in the richest attractions of dress, | 
whose charms were hightened by the ‘‘pride | 
and pomp of circumstance,” of ** elegant con- 
viviality.”’ A lovely woman in such a scene, 
ivresisiibly commands our admiration.—Put 
alone, at the bed of poverty and sickness, she 
anppoers more than human—I would not be 
pious, but she seems almost divine. 


A GREAT READER OF THE 
Potter, a native of that part of New-Haven, 
in Connecticut, which is now Hamden, died 
at Meadville, in Pennsylvania, on the 4th day | 
of October last, in the 66th year of his age. 

Having during eleven years previously to 
the close of his life been an inhabitant of this | 
village, and having access to the library of! 


Allegheny Coilege, it may be remarked that | 


no one read so many of the valuable historical | 


and theological books of this institution, as | 
did the venerable Mr. Potter; yet in all that | 
period, as also from his youthful days, he was | 
a daily and diligent reader of the Bible. It) 
is a fact to which it would be hardly possible | 
to find a parallel, that in six years and six, 
months prior to his death, notwithstanding | 
his other voluminous reading, he read the Bi- | 


bie through, in course, taking due proportions | 
of the Old and New Testaments, in regular | 
order, no less than forty seven times! He was. 
advanced in the 48th time to the end of the | 
I.pistile to the Romans, and to that part of | 


Job, where he read, the last time he opened | 
the sacred volume,! know that my Redeemer | 
liveth. | 


It was his remark, that something new oc- 
curred every time he read it, and that he 
found an inexhaustible source of consolation. 
He disclaimed all his dependence on his own 
works of righteousness. His sole rcliance 
for salvation was on the merits of the dear 
Redeemer, and his end was peace—-dAmerican 
S. §. Magazine. 


Capps, THE MAN OF THE GOLD MINE.—The 
owner of the land on which the most produc- 
tive gold mine in North Carolina is situated, 
was, prior te the discovery of the mine, a 
poor man—one of the poorest among the 
poor cultivators of the poorest soil in Caroli- 


‘their formidable attendants, took possession | invention on the rack, and one trick needs a great nix- i 


so certainly crush a man whose back is not 


| 
| 


he wasa rich poor man. he mine suddenly | thing to help it out; it is always near at hand and sits 
filled the old man’s pocket with gold; and as | upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
suddenly extravagance and dissipation, with | «ware; whereasa lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
ny more of the same kind to make it good.—Jbid. 


Most of the miseries of life undoubtedly result from 
our straying trom the path which leads to content.—/4 


CHRISTMAS. 
Most glorious Lord of life! that on this day 

Didst make thy triumph over Death and Sin, j 
And, having harrow’d hell, didst bring away ‘ 
Captivity thence captive, usto win; 
This joyous day, dear Lord! with joy begin, 

And grant that we, for whom thou didest dy, 

Being with thy deare blood clene washt from sin 

Mar live forever in felicity! 
And that thy love, we weighing worthily, 4 
May likewise love thee for the same againe; 

And for thy sake, that all, lyke dear, didst buy, 

With love may one another entertayne ! 

So let us love, deare Love, like as we ought; 

Love is the lesson that the Lord us taught. 

SPENcER. 


of the house, and kicked Economy and sober | 
Temperance out at the back door. The se- 
quel may well be imagined—while others | 
were pocketing his gold, he killed himself 
with liquor, was buried in his gold mine. Na- 
ture seems to have formed her creatures 
with capacities proper for their allotted 
spheres, and if by chance any of them hap- 
pen to stray into those for which they are not 
fitted, they are apt to act the monkey ina 
China shop. There are exceptions, it is true, 
and some seem capable, like the comets, of 
ranging the universe, but there are no comets in 
human nature. Probably no burden would | 


fitted to bear it, as a bag of gold—the history 
of Capps, the man of the gold mine, above 
noticed, is an illustration of the above remark. 


AN OLIO. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
A FREE AND FRIENDLY ADDRESS 
‘o the .duthor of * Odes and Addresses te Great 
People,” &e. 
| Oh Thomas Hood! thou soul of fun, 
I know not one in London 
Better than thee to make a pun, 
Or better to be punn’d on! 


Guatirupr.—Cicero calls gratitude the mother of 
virtues; reckons it most eapital of all duties; ans uses 
the words gratetul and good as synonymous terms, and 
inseparably united in the same character. —. Widdieton’s 
Cicero. 

Tar Stex.—All sick persons (in Babylon) are bro’t 
out into the most frequent places, for they use no phy- 
sicians, and as those who come hither enquire con- 
cerning the disease of the patient, when they find that 
they have been afflicted with the same, or have seen 
others in a like condition, they advise them to do as 
they did to eure themselves,or as others they knew had 
done in the same ease. For, to pass silently before 
the sick without enquiring into the nature of the dis- 
iemper, isamong them accounted a crime.—//erodotus, 


Would that I knew thee!—eome—reveg!! 
Art honest, Tom, and good? 

Dost theu a pun now never steal, 
And turna Robin Hood? 


(In flow’ry dress, methinks thee Much,t 
The Miller’s man;) but, pshaw— 

No longer VU suspect there’s such 
An outlaw in the law! 


Ah! you must have 2 cunning eye— 
And doubtless as by intinet, 
Your clients would move cautiously — 
However slightly Hood-winked! 
Hast thou a sister? Why then ye 
Might fill a convent! fur ye would, 
Sans other Hood-ed ones, still be 
A Brotherhood and Sister-Hood!2 


And then the world would drolly pay 
Thee more than pcet’s due, 

And talking of Hood and Cowl-ey say, 
Thou wert a Priest-Hood too! 


Diogenes.—Diogenes ordered himself to be thrown 
anywhere without burying. ‘* What,” said his friends 
—‘‘to the birds and beasts!” By no means,” he 
eried, ‘place my staif near me, thatl may drive them 
away.” ‘**How can you do that,” they replied, 
**sinee you will not perceive them?” am con- 
cerned,” thenjadded he, ‘*in being torn by those ani- 
mals if I feel nothing of it.”—Cicero; Tuse. Quest. 
lib. 1. 

Patrignce.—An Emperor of China, making a pro- 
gress, discovered a family, in which the master with 
the wives, children, grand children, daughters-in-law 
and servants, all lived in peace and harinony. ‘The | 
emperor admiring this, enquired of the old man what | 
means he employed to preserve quiet among such anu | 
ber of persons; the man taking out a pencil wrote on- | 
ly these words: Patience, Patience, Patience. | 


Where’er L lived, I would not care, 
If live near thee I could; 

For thou, methinks, would be a rare 
And pleasant NeighborHvod! 


But Tom, beware! the private end 
Of some who courted thee would 

Be less, perhaps, to geta friend 
Than geta lively-Hood! 

Art married?—then in kindly moods, 
May Fate send thee, at least, 

Sone little, hopeful, likely-Hools 
Thatthy fame may be ineveased! 


Metaphysical writers are like minuet dancers, who | 
being dressed to the greatest advantage, make a couple | 
of bows, move through the room in the finest attitudes, | 
display all their graces, are in continual motion with- 
out advancing a step, and finish at the identical point | 


Dost love a row on a@ lonely sea? 
from which they set out.— Moore's View of | 


You ought—although “tis dull— 

Should not a Hood (like Byron) be 
Attached much to a scull? 

And should you e’er for heaven quit 
The earth. in caro’ th’ sun— 

(Whatdid you say ,you wicked 
You'd rather ride a-pun?)3 

Oh ‘Tom! how much and oft I’ve louged 
That then you kindly would 

Leave me the Mantle that belonged 
To such a funny Hood! 


iy and Manners in France. 

Oh that estates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not desired corruptly’ that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer.—Shaks. 

Care is no cure, but rather a corrosive 

For things that are not to be remedied.—Jhid. 

Sad accidents and a state of affliction is a sehool of 
virtue; it corrects levity, and interrupts the contidence 
of sinning. .itlerdury. 

A maxim is sometimes like the seed of a plant 
which the soil itis thrown into must expand into leaves | 
and flowers, and fruit: so aarrs part of it must be | 
written asit were, by the reader. 


1 An associate 0° Robin Hood’s. 
2 ind that too without a Superior. 
3 My master, I think. meant 


Wraitine.—Among all the productions and inven-— 
| tions of human Wit, none is more admirable and use- | 2 THE ARIEL nd Merris, No. 
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Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use 
Some tiny stragg-er of the ideal world. 
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